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"UKAT  DO  YOU  SAY  AFTER  YOU  SAY,  'HOW  ARE  YOU? 


We  are  an  ordinary  people.   But  today  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  attempt  an  extraordinary  achievement. 
Having  known  this  congregation  now  these  seven  years, 
I  have  reasons  for  believing  that  once  again  Riverside 
will  come  through. 


I  want  to  open  the  subject  by  posing  a  question 
that  is  admittedly  designed  to  pique  your  curiosity: 
"What  do  you  say  after  you  say,  'How  are  you?"'  One 
friend  seeing  that  question  posted  on  the  board  all 
week  said,  "It  depends  on  who  you're  talking  to." 
Another  met  me  on  the  avenue  and  said  with  a  broad  grins 
"I'm  afraid  to  ask  you  how  you  are." 

"What  do  you  say  after  you  say,  'How  are  you?'" 
I  ask  that  question  because  what  you  say  at  that  point 
indicates  the  quality  of  your  concern.   Anyone  can 
say,  "How  are  you?,"  or  its  contracted  form,  "Hi  ya?," 
or  its  contracted  form,  "Hi."   Anyone  can  say  that. 
But  only  those  who  truly  care  will  follow  through  with 
further  questions. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  people  who  are  all  too 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  question.   They  will 
give  you  their  medical  history  at  the  slightest  provo- 
cation.  Doubtless  it  was  for  such  that  the  lines  were 
written: 

"When  people  stop  you  on  the  street, 
Don't  talk  of  your  digestion. 
Remember  that  'How  are  You?' 
Is  a  greeting  not  a  question." 

But  allowing  that  we  need  protection  from  the 
chronic  grumbler,  it  yet  remains  that  a  sincere  "How 
are  you?"  will  usually  be  followed  by  something  more. 


In  a  broader  social  sense,  a  civilization  that 


truly  cares  for  all  its  people  will  continually  ask 
its  disadvantaged  members,  "How  are  you?,"   "How  goes 
it  with  you?"   If  such  questions  are  merely  formal  or 
perfunctory  the  conversation  will  go  no  further.   But 
if  those  who  ask  really  care  there  will  be  following 
questions  and  a  determination  to  help. 

The  largest  single  disadvantaged  group  in  our 
society  is  the  American  black!   Despite  commendable 
strides  in  the  last  20  years,  black  people  in  these 
United  States  still  find  the  going  hard.   Their  hurts 
fall  under  three  general  categories:  education,  jobs 
and  housing.   I  mention  education  first  because  when 
that  improves  the  others  tend  to  show  an  upturn  too. 
There  is  an  old  adage  whose  wisdom  is  irrefutable: 
"If  I  give  a  man  a  fish, 
I  feed  him  for  a  day; 
If  I  teach  him  how  to  fish, 
I  feed  him  for  a  lifetime." 

The  opportunity  that  I   delight  to  place  before 
you  today  is  an  opportunity  to  lend  American  blacks  a. 
hand  by  making  a  contribution  to  black  colleges . 


Why  am  I  delighted?      First,    because   this   enter- 
prise  represents    the    choice   of   the   two   denominations 
with  which  we   are   affiliated  —    the   United   Church   of 
Christ   and   the   American  Baptist   Churches.      I   don't  know 
how  often  we'll  have    to   say   it,    or  write   it,    or    teach 
it  —  but  it  has  been   true   from  the  beginning  that   this 
is    not  a   non-denominational   church  but   an   inter-denom- 
inational church. 

The   urge    to   correct   is    difficult   to   shake.      When 
a  song   leader   gets   up   and  says,    "Let's    sing   the   third 
verse,"    I  want   to    lean  over  and  say,    "Not  verse, 
stanza."      Or,    when  someone  who  sailed   to   the   United 
States    from  Britain  says,    "We   came   over  on  a   nice  boat/' 
I  want   to   say,    "Ship,    not   boat." 

But   it   really    does   make   a   difference    to   our    life 
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together  whether  we  see  ourselves  as  non-denomi- 
national —  free-falling,  starting  our  own  tradition, 
responsible  and  indebted  to  no  one  — :  or  inter-denom- 
inational.  We  are  "inter"  because  we  believe  the 
various  traditions  of  the  Christian  Church  have  mean- 
ing.  We  do  not  stand  alone,  but  enjoy  a  give  and  take 
reciprocal  relationship  with  two  important  branches  of 
the  Christian  family. 

The  two  bodies  with  which  we  are  connected  have 
chosen  to  concentrate  on  the  needs  of  black  colleges 
in  the  United  States.   Their  choice  helps  me  with  my 
choosing.   Like  yourself,  my  mail  is  crowded  day  by 
day  and  my  telephone  rings  almost  hour  by  hour  with 
messages  from  people  who  are  pressing  me  on  this  need 
or  the  other.   I  must  have  my  mercy  and  benevolences 
"brokered"  for  me.    I  am  not  wise  enough  to  decide 
without  the  help  of  others.   I  do  not  have  sufficient 
span  of  vision  to  see  which  needs  stand  out  above  the 
rest.   I  can't  do  everything  at  once  -  or  ever. 

So,  the  major  bodies  to  which  we  are  joined  have 
determined  that  education  for  our  most  seriously  dis- 
advantaged minority  is  where  it's  at  just  now.   This 
choice  should  not  surprise.   Wherever  Jesus  has  been 
faithfully  lived  and  preached  chapels  have  been  built, 
hospitals  constructed,  and  schools  established.   Those 
are  the  trademarks  of  Jesus :   The  chapel,  the  hospital 
and  the  school.   Right  within  this  general  area,  in- 
stitutions like  Yale,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
and  Lafayette,  and  a  host  of  others,  testify  to  a 
church  that  takes  higher  learning  seriously. 

After  the  Civil  War,  when  the  destruction  had 
abated,  the  churches  of  the  North  showed  faith  in  the 
American  Negro.   They  went  into  the  heart  of  the  South 
and  established  schools,  calling  them  colleges  and 
universities.   Methodists  from  the  North  went  South 
and  established  schools  like  Wiley,  Clark,  Claflin 
and  Bennett.   The  Baptists  went  South  and  founded 
schools  like  Morehouse,  Shaw,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Spel- 
man,  and  Virginia  Union.   Northern  Congregationalists 
founded  Fisk,  Talledega,  Tougaloo,  and  Atlanta  Univer- 
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sity;  and  they  had  a  hand  in  establishing  Hampton  and 
Howard.  Northern  Presbyterians  chartered  schools  for 
Negroes  like  Knoxville,  Johnson  C.  Smith,  and  Lincoln 
in  Pennsylvania. 

What  we  are  about  today,  is  to  join  with  sister 
congregations  up  and  down  the  land  to  strengthen  this 
work  so  well  begun  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
This  is  really  the  purpose  of  RISE  —  Riverside *s 
Intercultural  Support  for  Education:   To  help  provide 
an  adequate  education  in  church-related  colleges 
founded  for  youth  of  minority  and  oppressed  groups; 
to  motivate  and  train  these  young  men  and  women  to 
become  leaders  in  church  and  community;  to  develop 
leaders  in  Christian  colleges  overseas;  to  initiate 
and  strengthen  programs  of  self-help  in  the  United 
States  . 


Why  am  I  delighted?   I'm  delighted  because  this 
enterprise  will  help  to  connect  us  with  the  unheralded 
black  student  whose  needs  normally  go  unnoticed. 

Some  day  I'd  like  to  attempt  an  essay  or  editor- 
ial on  "Adam's  Other  Son."   Adam  did  have  another  son. 
We  all  know  about  Cain  who  rose  up  to  smite  his 
brother.   Cain  is  the  villainous  one  and  he  is  legen- 
dary.  And  everyone  knows  about  Abel,  for  we  have 
lionized  him.   He  is  the  celebrity,  the  one  whose 
offering  was  more  acceptable  to  God  than  Cain's. 

Through  the  years  we  have  developed  an  awareness 
of  the  Cains  and  Abels  of  the  world.   We  know  what 
it's  like  to  see  the  Cain  type  —  in  black  or  any 
other  kind  of  skin.   We  recoil  from  the  mugger,  the 
radical,  the  heroin  addict,  the  disturber  of  the  peace. 
No  one  likes  Cain!   And  we  also  know  a  great  deal 
about  Abel,  the  celebrity  black.   The  entertainer  whose 
salary  runs  into  six  figures.   The  man  with  prowess  on 
the  basketball  court  or  the  baseball  field,  or  the 
gridiron. 
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Yet,  in  between  the  notorious  Cain  and  the  lion- 
ized Abel  there  is  another  son.   His  name  is  Seth. 
What  did  he  do?  Nothing  that  the  newspapers  would 
take  account  of.  But  when  the  vital  lineage  was  re- 
corded in  Genesis,  by  which  Adam  was  connected  up  with 
Noah,  it  was  the  name  of  Seth  that  bore  the  continuity. 
That*s  who  this  drive  is  for  —  the  Seths,  the  black 
Seths,  of  our  society  —  the  ones  we  tend  to  forget. 

They  talk  a  lot  in  basketball  about  moving  with- 
out the  ball.   Most  people  when  they  go  to  a  game 
follow  the  ball.   But  some  rather  fancy  salaries  are 
being  paid  these  days  to  players  who  know  how  to  move 
without  the  ball.   By  what  they  do  without  the  ball 
they  help  someone  with  the  ball  do  better.   RISE  will 
give  us  a  grand  opportunity  to  create  movement  "off- 
camera,"  without  the  ball,  so  that  others  will  be  freed 
for  an  "open  shot"  at  life. 


Why  am  I  delighted?  Because  this  enterprise  will 
effect  substantial  change  rather  than  flamboyant  short- 
term  change .   Cosmetics  can  only  do  so  much,  no  matter 
what  the  commercials  say.   Only  heaven  knows  how  many 
cosmetic  programs  have  come  down  into  Bedford-S tuvye- 
sant,  into  Harlem,  into  the  rural  sections  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  and  the  rest.   The 
reason  why  results  are  so  hard  to  find  is  because  that 
which  affects  only  the  surface  makes  little  lasting 
difference . 

But  this  drive  connects  us  to  existing  institu- 
tions.  I  like  that.   Nothing  gets  anywhere  in  our 
society  without  institutions.   The  barricades  are 
interesting  as  attention-getting  devices,  and  the 
pray-ins,  the  lean-ins,  the  kneel-ins  and  the  sit-ins 
all  have  their  place .   But  once  attention  has  been 
generated  the  institutional  is  required  if  abiding 
change  is  to  be  achieved.  When  the  dust  settles,  that 
which  has  not  been  institutionalized  will  not  be  there 

Substantial  change  is  in  prospect  because  this 
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drive  deals  with  education.   It's  that  simple.   Benja- 
min Mays  in  his  so  moving  autobiography,  Born  to  Rebel, 
comments  on  the  fact  that  even  though  the  mood  of  the 
day  is  black  power  and  black  consciousness,  there  still 
must  be  black  learning.   "To  me,"  he  says,  "black 
power  must  mean  hard  work,  trained  minds,  and  perfected 
skills  to  perform  in  a  competitive  society.   The  in- 
justices imposed  upon  the  black  man  for  centuries  make 
it  all  the  more  obligatory  that  he  develop  himself. 
This  challenge  holds  whether  the  black  man  lives  in  a 
desegregated  society,  an  integrated  society,  or  a 
black  nationalist  society.   There  must  be  no  dichotomy 
between  the  development  of  one's  mind  and  a  deep  sense 
of  appreciation  of  one's  heritage.   An  unjust  penalty 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  Negro  because  he  is  black. 
The  dice  are  loaded  against  him.   Knowing  this,  as  the 
Jew  knows  about  anti-Semitism,  the  black  man  must  never 
forget  the  necessity  that  he  perfect  his  talents  and 
potentials  to  the  ultimate."  * 

Black  colleges  are  suffering  in  their  desire  to 
help  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.   Yes,  there  are  blacks 
who  have  large  incomes,  but  there  are  very  few  blacks 
who  have  significant  wealth,  and  there's  a  difference 
between  the  two.   It  takes  wealth,  lots  of  it,  to 
create  endowments.   Black  people  in  this  country  rep- 
resent about  11%  of  the  population,  yet  only  4%  of 
the  student  population  in  America  is  black.   There  is 
still  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 

I  had  the  pleasure  just  two  weeks  ago  of  visiting 
the  Meharry  Medical  College  in  Nashville.   And  I  con- 
tinue to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  up  until  10  or 
12  years  ago  85  to  90  percent  of  all  the  black  doctors 
and  dentists  in  the  United  States  came  out  of  Meharry 
Medical  School.   Such  schools  provide  not  only  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  learning,  they  become  a  nucleus 
and  focus  for  black  Americans.   They  help  minority  men 
and  women  to  discover  who  they  are  and  to  find  a 
common  purpose  in  life. 

Friends,  I  have  walked  up  the  aisle  of  the  River- 
side Church  many  times.   Sometimes  rather  briskly  be- 
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cause  the  hymn  was  fast.   Sometimes  slowly  because  the 
occasion  was  sad.  But  the  longest  walk  I  ever  had  up 
that  aisle  was  in  the  company  of  Benjamin  Mays  a  few 
years  ago  when  together  we  preceeded  Whitney  Young's 
remains  out  to  the  Narthex  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Mays  was  the  distinguished  President  of  More- 
house College  for  27  years.   I  was  beside  him  as  the 
host  pastor,  and  my  job  was  to  keep  the  procession 
moving.   We  would  walk  two  or  three  steps  and  folks 
would  break  out  into  the  aisle  and  smother  Benjamin 
Mays  with  welcoming  embraces.   A  few  steps  later  the 
same  thing  would  happen  again.   On  and  on  it  went. 
It  must  have  taken  us  15  to  17  minutes  for  that  short 
walk.   But  I  learned  on  that  occasion  how  deep  is  the 
love  that  binds  the  Morehouse  student  to  his  alma 
mater.   I  have  appreciated  the  schools  to  which  I  have 
gone,  but  never  with  a  love  like  that! 

That's  what  black  colleges  mean.   They  award  more 
than  a  formal  degree.   They  provide  a  life  identity. 
What  a  joy  to  be  able  to  advance  so  grand  a  purpose! 


Briefly  at  the  end  I  want  to  share  a  few  practi- 
cal reflections.   This  fund  begins  among  us  just  as 
the  Riverside  Fund  for  Social  Justice  draws  to  a  close. 
It's  a  rather  happy  meeting  point.   We  still  have  a 
few  unpaid  pledges  in  the  RFSJ  fund  that  I  know  you 
will  take  care  of  because  we  have  committed  those  funds 
in  good  faith. 

Our  goal  in  RISE  is  at  least  $100,000.   Our  two 
major  denominations  together  have  announced  a  combined 
goal  of  $28,000,000.   What  we  raise  will  be  split  down 
the  middle  between  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  the 
American  Baptist  Churches. 

An  information  booth  has  been  set  up  in  the 
Narthex  to  help  you  with  questions  that  may  still  be 
on  your  minds.   Because  the  colleges  and  universities 
that  will  be  the  main  recipients  of  these  funds  minis- 
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ter  to  the  entire  populace,  we  believe  that  many  who 
are  not  members  of  Riverside  will  want  to  participate 
with  us. 

Back  when  the  Jews  were  in  Babylon  and  God 
decreed  that  their  time  in  captivity  was  up,  we  read, 
"...it  shall  be  said,  'Build  up,  build  up,  prepare 
the  way,  remove  every  obstruction  from  my  people.] s 
way.'"   (Isa.  57:14)   When  we  turn  to  our  black  friends 
and  ask  them  how  they  are,  and  they  tell  us  where  they 
are  hurting,  what  do  we  say  then?   That's  what  this 
drive  is  all  about. 

I  hope  James  who  gave  us  the  Epistle  that  bears 
his  name  in  the  New  Testament  will  forgive  me  if  I 
paraphrase  in  closing  one  of  his  telling  paragraphs: 
(James  2:15-17)   "If  a  brother  or  sister  be  unquali- 
fied for  rewarding  work,  and  short  on  life's  neces- 
sities, and  you  say  to  them,  'Go  in  peace!   God  bless 
you!'   Notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  that  education 
which  is  needful  for  their  dignity,  what  doth  it 
profit?  Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead, 
being  alone." 


CLOSING  PRAYER 

Lord,  in  a  world  that  aches  all  over 
from  the  ravages  of  war  and  hate, 
we  would  find  it  in  our  hearts   to  help. 

Forasmuch  as  without  Thee  nothing  is 
well  begun  or  effectively  concluded, 
we  implore  Thy  blessing  on  that  which 
we  here  initiate   today. 

After  the  fashion  of  Thy    liberality  toward 
us,   make   us  a  joyfully  generous  people. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.         Amen. 

FOOTNOTE : 

*      Mays,    Benjamin  E.,    Born   to   Rebel,    p.    316,    Charles 
Scribner's   Sons,    New  York,    1971 
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